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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
(Continued from page 306.) 


But the most remarkable feature in these 
islands is the trace every where to be seen of vol- 
canic agency. The great volcano of Kirauea, in 
the island of Hawaii, is the most wonderful in 
the world. Its crater is not like that of all 
other active voleanoes, on the summit of a 
mountain, but is a cavity of eight miles in cir- 
cumference in the midst of an elevated plain. 
The whole island bears the marks of the long 
continued and present activity of this tremen- 
dous agent. Promontories of lava jut out in 
many places into the ocean—the shore is, for 


miles in length, an almost perpendicular wall of 


the same material. In one part of the island, 
a stream of lava, half a mile wide, had flowed 
in a cataract over the edge of a perpendicular 
pile of very ancient lava, and, hardening as it 
fell, formed a covered arch way from six to 
twelve feet wide, and sixty to seventy feet 


tlicting elements within its bosom. 
moment to take this first distant glance, then hastily 
descénded the almost 
crosse@ the plain to the very brink of the crater. 


Stewart will not bear to be abridged, and we 
transcribe at- length his narrative of his visit 
to this sublime spectacle. 


“The nearer we approached the more heavy the 
columns of smoke appeared, and roused to intense- 
ness our curiosity to behold their origin. Under the 
influence of this excitement, we hastened forward 
with rapid steps, regardless of the heat of a noon- 
day sun, and the fatigue of a walk of thirty-six 
miles already accomplished. A few minutes before 
twelve o’clock, we came suddenly on the brink of a 
precipice, covered with shrubbery and trees, one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred feet high: De- 
scending this by a path almost perpendicular, we 
crossed a plain half a mile in width—enclosed, ex- 
cept in the direction we wefe going, by the cliff be- 
hind us—and found ourselves a second time on the 
top of a precipice four hundred feet high, also cover- 
ed with bushes and trees. . This, like the former, 
swept off to the right and left, enclosing, in a semi- 
circular form, a level space about a quarter of a mile 
broad, immediately beyond which lay the tremen- 


dous abyss of our search, emitting volumes of va- 
pour and smoke; and labouring and groaning, as if 


in inexpressible. agony, from the raging of the con- 
We stood but a 
perpendicular height, and 


“There are scenes to which description, and eyen 
painting, can do no justice; and in conveying any 


adequate impression of which they’ must ever fail. 
Of such, an elegant traveller rightly says, ‘ the 
height, the depth, the length, the breadth, the com- 
bined aspect may all be correctly given, but the mind 
of the reader will remain untouched by the emotions 


than half a mile—a circumstance, which, no doubt, 
from the suddenness of the arrival, adds much to the 
effect of a first look from the brink. 

“ It is probable that it was originally a cone, but 
assumed its present aspect—it may be centuries ago, 
from the falling in of the whole summit. Of this 
the precipices we descended, which entirely encircle 
the crater, in circmferences of fifteen and twenty 
miles, give strong evidence—they having unques- 
tionably been formed by the sinking of the moun- 
tain, whose foundations had been undermined by the 
devouring flames beneath. In the same manner, 
one half of the present depth of the crater has, at 
no very remote period, been formed. About mid- 
way from the top, a ledge of lava, in some places 
only a few feet, but in others many roods wide, ex- 
tends entirely round—at least as far as an examina- 
tion has been made—forming a kind of gallery, to 
which you can descend in two or three places, and 
walk as far as the smoke, settling at the south end, 
will permit. This offset bears incontestable marks 
of having once been the level of the fiery flood now 
boiling in the bottom of the crater. A subduction 
of lava, by some subterraneous channel, has since 
taken place, and sunk the abyss many hundred fect 
to its present depth. 

“ The gulf below contains, probably, not less than 
sixty—fifty-six have been counted—smaller conical 
craters, many of which are in constant action. The 
tops and sides of two or three of these are covered 
with sulphur, of mingled shades of yellow and green. 
With this exception, the ledge, and every thing be- 
low it, are of a dismal black. The upper cliffs on 
the northern and western sides, are perfectly per- 
pendicular, and of a red colour, every where ex- 
hibiting the seared marks of former powerful igni- 
tion. Those on the eastern side are less precipitous, 
and consist of entire banks of sulphur, of a delicate 


of admiration and sublimity which the eye-witness | and beautiful yellow. The south end is wholly ob- 
experiences.” That which here burst on our sight|scured by the smoke, which fills that part of the 
was emphatically of this kind; and to behold it |crater, and spreads widely over the surrounding ho- 
without singular and deep emotion, would demand a rizon. 

familiarity with the more terrible phenomena of na-| “ As the darkness of the night gathered round us, 
ture which few have the opportunity of acquiring.—|new and powerful effect was given to the scene. 
Standing at an elevation of one thousand five hun-| Fire after fire, which the glare of mid-day had entire- 
dred feet, we looked into a black and horrid gulf,|ly concealed, began to glimmer on the eye, with the 
not less than eight miles in circumference, so di-| first shades of evening; and, as the darkness in- 
rectly beneath us, that, in appearance, we might, by | creased, appeared in such rapid succession, as for- 
a single leap, have plunged into its lowest depth.|cibly to remind me of the hasty lighting of the 
The hideous immensity itself, independent of the| lamps of a city, on the sudden approach of a gloomy 
many frightful images which it embraced, almost} night. 
caused an involuntary closing of the eyes against it. 
But when to the sight is added the appalling effect 









high, over which the liquid fire continued to 
flow in an unbroken stream to the ocean. 
Ellis, the English missionary, thus describes 
the path by which they visited the great vol- 
cano. “QOur way lay over a wide waste of 
ancient lava of a black colour, compact and 
heavy, with a shining vitreous fracture, and 
frequently thrown up by the expansive force of 
the vapour or heated air, into conical mounds 
from six to twelve feet high, which were pro- 
bably by the same power rent into a number 
of pieces from the apex to the base. This 


Two or three of the small craters nearest to 
us were in full action, every moment casting out 
J g 


vast tract of lava resembled in appearance an 
imland sea bounded by distant mountains. 
Once it had certainly been in a fluid state, but 
appeared as if it had become suddenly petri- 
fied, or turned into a glassy stone, while its 
agitated billows were rolling to and fro. Not 
only were the large swells and hollows dis- 
tinetly marked, but in many places their sur- 
face was covered by a smaller ripple. “These 
billows may have been raised by the force 
which elevated the mounds or hills, but they 
look as if therywhole mass, extending several 
miles, had, when in a state of perfect fusion, 


been agitated by a violent undulating or heav- 


ing motion.” The great volcano is situated to- 


wards the south eastern extremity of the 
island, at the distance of about twenty miles 


from the coast. 





rof the various unnatural and fearful noises—the mut- 


tering and sighing—the groaning and blowing—the 


every agonized struggling of the mighty action with- 


in—as a whole, it is too horrible! And for the first 
moment I felt like one of my friends, who, on reach- 
ing the brink, recoiled and covered his face, exclaim- 
ing, ‘call it weakness, or what you please, but I cannot 
look again.’ It was sufficient employment for the 
afternoon simply to sit and gaze on the scene; and 
though some of our party strolled about, and one or 
two descended a short distance into the crater, the 
most of our number deferred all investigation till the 
next morning. 

“ From what I have already said, you will perceive 
that this voleano differs in one respect from most 
others of which we have accounts: the crater, in- 
stead of being the truncated top of a mountain, dis- 
tinguishable in every direction at a distance, is an 
immense chasm in an upland country, near the base 
of the mountain Mounaroa—approached, not by as- 
cending a cone, but by descending two vast terraces; 


The animated description of|and not visible from any point at a greater distance 


stones, ashes, and lava, with heavy detonations, while 
the irritated flames accompanying them, glared 
widely over the surrounding obscurity, against the 
sides of the ledge and upper cliffs—richly illumi- 
nating the volumes of smoke at the south end—and 
occasionally casting a bright reflection on the bosom 
of a passing cloud. The great seat of action, how- 
ever, seemed to be at the southern and western end, 
where an exhibition of ever varying fire-works was 
presented, surpassing in beauty and sublimity all 
that the ingenuity of art ever devised. Rivers of 
fire were seen rolling in splendid coruscation among 
the labouring craters, and on one side a whole lake, 
whose surface constantly flashed and sparkled with 
the agitation of contending currents. 


“Expressions of admiration and astonishment 
burst momentarily from our lips, and thongh greatly 
fatigued, it was near midnight before we gave our- 
selves to a sleep, often interrupted during the night, 
to gaze on the sight with renewed wonder and sur- 
prise. AsI laid myself down on my mat, fancying 
that the very ground which was my pillow shook 
beneath my head—the silent musings of my mind 
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were—‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty! greatly art thou to be feared, thou 
King of Saints! 

“On Wednesday, the 29th, after an early break- 
fast, our party, excepting lieutenant Malden who was 
ill, Mr. Dampier, who remained to take a sketch, 
and Mr. Ruggles, who chose to stroll above, pre- 


pared for a descent into the crater. One of the few 


places where this is practicable, was within a rood of 


the hut in which we lodged. For the first four hun- 
dred feet the path was steep, and from the looseness 
of the stones and rocks on both sides, required cau- 
tion in every movement. A slight touch was suihi- 
cient to detach these, and send them bounding down- 
wards hundreds of 


any one near them, The remaining distance of about 
the same number of feet, was gradual and safe, the 


path having turned into the be d of an old channel of 


lava, which ran off in an inclined plane till it met 
the ledge before described, more than a quarter of a 
mile west of the place where we began the descent. 
sy the time we arrived here, the natives acting as 
guides with the Messrs, Bloxam and Mr. Powell, had 
preceded the rest of our number too far to be over- 
taken, and we became two parties for the rest of the 


morning—the last, into which I fell, consisting of 
lord Byron, Mr. Ball, Mr. Davis, Mr. White, with 


lord Byron’s servant and my native boy, to carry a 
canteen of water and the specimens we 
lect. 

‘ Previous to our descent, we had provided our- 
selves with long canes and poles, by which we might 
test the soundness of any spot before stepping on it, 
and immediately on reaching the ledge we found the 
wisdom of the precaution. This offset is 
wholly of scoria and lava, mostly burned 
der, und every where intersected by deep crevices 
and chasms, from many of which light vapour and 
smoke were emitted, and from others a scalding 
steam. The general surface is a black, glossy in- 
crustation, retaining perfectly the innumerably diver- 
sified tortuous configurations of the lava as it ori- 
ginally cooled, and so brittle as to crack and break 
under us like ice, while the hollow reverberations of 
our footsteps beneath, sufficiently assured us of the 
unsubstantial character of the whole mass. In some 
places, by thrusting our sticks down with force, large 
pieces would break through, disclosing deep fissures 
and holes, apparently without bottom, These, how- 
ever, were generally too small to appear dangerous, 
The width of this ledge is cons tantly diminished in 
a greater or less degree, by the falling of 
masses from its edges into the crater; 


might col- 


formed 
to a cin- 


large 
and it is not 


improbable that in some future conyulsion of the} 


mountain, the whole structure may yet be plunge 
into the abyss below. 

“ Leaving the sulphur banks on the eastern side 
behind us, we directed our course along the northern 
part to the western cliffs. As we advanced, these 
became more and more perpendicular, till they pre- 
sented nothing but the bare and upright face of an 
immense wall, from eight to ten hundred feet high, 
on whose surface huge stones and rocks hung—ap-| 
parently so loosely as to threaten falling at the agi- 
tation of a breath. In many places, a white curling 
vapour issued from the sides and summit of the pre- 
cipice; and in two or three places, streams of clay- 
coloured lava, like small waterfalls, extending almost 
from the top to the bottom, had cooled evidently at 
a very recent period. At almost every step, some- 
thing new attracted our attention—and by stopping 
sometimes to look up, not without a feeling of ap- 
prehension at the enormous masses above our heads 
—at others to gain, by a cautious approach to the 
brink of the gulf,a nearer glance at the equally fright-| 
ful depth below —at one time turning aude to ascer- 

tain the heat of a column of steam, and at another 

to secure some unique or beautiful specimen—we 
occupied more than two hours in proceeding the! 
same number of miles. 


* At that distance from our entrance on the ledge, | 
we came to a spot on the western side where it} 
widened many hundred feet, and terminated next} 


the crater, not as in most other places perpendicu-| 


lariy, but in an immense heap of broken cakes and | 
blocks of lava loosely piled together as they had 


fallen in some convulsion of the mountain—and jat-| 


feet, to the imminent danger of 


ting off to the bottom in a frightful mass of ruin. 
Here, we had been informed, the descent into the 
depth of the crater could be most easily made; but 
being without a guide, we were entirely at a loss 
what course to take, till we unexpectedly deseried 
the gentlemen who had preceded us reascending. 
They dissuaded us most strenuously from proe eeding 
farther, but theif lively representations of the diffi- 
culty and dangers of the way only strengthened the 
resolution of lord Byron to go down; and knowing 
that the crater had been crossed at this end, we hast- 
ened on, notwithstanding the refusal of the guide to 
return with us. The descent was as perilous as it 
had been represented; but by proceeding with great 
caution, testing well the safety of every step before 
committing our weight to it, and often stopping to 
select the course which seemed least hazardous, in 
the space of about twenty minutes, by a zig-zag way, 
we reached the bottom without any accident of 
greater amount than a few scratches on the hands 
from the sharpness and roughness of the lava, by 
which we had occasionally been obliged to support 
ourselves. When about half way down, we were 
encouraged to persevere in our undertaking by meet- 
ing a native who had descended on the opposite side 
and passed over. 


It was only, however, from the} 
renewed assurance it gave of the practicability of} 
jthe attempt; for, besides being greatly fatigued, he| 
was much cut and bruised from a fall—said the bot-| 
}tom was ‘jno—ino roa—ka wahi O debelo!’—ex-| 
cessively bad—the place of the devil!— 
could be prevailed on to return with us only by the 
promise of a large reward. 


and he 


| 
if * It is difficult to say whether sensations of admi-| 
ration or of terror predominated on reaching the bot- 
torn of this tremendous spot. As I looked up at the 
gigantic wall which on every side rose to the very 
clouds, I felt oppresse d to a most unpleasant degree 
by a sense of confinement. Either trom the influ- 
ence of imagination, or from the actual effect of the 
intense power of a noon-day sun beating directly on| 
us, in addition to the heated and sulphureous atmo-| 
sphere of the voleano itself, | for some momen ex-} 
perienced an agitation of spirits and difficultyof re- 
spiration, that made me cast a look of wishful anxie ty) 
towards our little hut, which, at an elevation of near} 
fifteen hundred feet, seemed only like a bird’s ne st 
! on the opposite cliff. These emotions, howeve 7, e0ah! 
passed off, and we began, with great spirit and acti- 
vity, the enterprise before us. 


‘I can compare the general aspect of the bottom | 
of the crater to nothing that will give a livelier image 
of it to your mind, than to the appearance the Otse- 
| go lake would present, if the ice with which it is 
| covered in the winter, were sudde nly broken up by 
a heavy storm, and as suddenly frozen again, while 
large cakes and blocks were still toppling, and dash- 
ing, and heaping against each other, with the motion 
of the waves. Just so rough and distorted was the 
| black mass under our feet, only a hundred fold more 
terrific—independently of the innumerable cracks, 
| fissures, deep chasms and holes, from which sulphu- 

reous vapour, steam, and smoke were exhaled, with 


a degree of heat that testified to the near vicinity of 
tire. 


\ 


pn a tia 


“ We had not proceeded far before our path was 
intersected by a chasm at least thirty feet wide, and 
ot a greater depth than we could ascertain at the 
nearest distance we dared approach. The only alter- 
native was to return, or to follow its course till it 
terminated, or became narrow enough to be crossed. 
We chose the latter, but soon met an equally formi- 
dable obstacle in a current of smoke, so highly im- 
pregnated with a suffocating gas, as not to ‘allow = 
respiration. What a situation for a group of half z 
| dozen. men, totally unaware of the extent of pwril ts 

| which they might be exposed ! The lava on which we 
Lead was in many places so hot, that we could not 
|hold for a moment, in our hands, the pieces we 
| knocked off for specimens. On one side lay a guif 
of unfathomable depth—on the other an inaccessible 
pile of ruins—and immediately in front an oppres- 
sive and deadly vapour. While hesitating what to 
do, we perceived the smoke to be swept round. occa- 
| sionally by an eddy of the air, in a direction opposite 
| to that in which it most of the time settled; and 
watching an opportunity when our way was thus 





made clear, we held our breath, and ran as rapidly 
as the dangerous character of the path would per. 
mit, till we had gained a place beyond its ordinary 
course. We here unexpectedly found ourselves also 
delivered from the other impediment to our pro- 
gress; for the chasm abruptly ran off in a direction 
tar from that we wished to pursue. Our escape 
from the vapour, however, was that which we con- 
sidered the most important: and so great was our 
impression of the danger to which we had been ex- 
posed from it, that when we saw our w ay to the 
opposite side open, without any special obstacle be- 
fore us, we felt disposed formally to return thanks to 
Almighty God for our deliverance. But before this 
was proposed, all our number except lord Byron, 
Mr. Davis, and myself, had gone forward so far as 
to be out-of call; and, for the time, the externa! 
adoration of the Creator, from the midst of one of 


the most terrible of his works, w 


was reluctantly way- 
ed. 


*“ At an inconsiderable distance from us was one of 


the largest of the conical craters, whose laborious ac- 
tion had so greatly impressed our minds during the 
night, and we hastened to a nearer examination of 
it: so prodigious an engine I never expect again to 
behold, On reaching its base, we judged it to be ons 
hundred and fifty feet high—a huge, irregularly sha- 
pen, inverted funnel of lava, covered with clefts, ori- 
fices, and tunnels, from which bodies of steam 
escaped with deafening explosion, while pale flames, 
ashes, stones, and lava were propelled with equal 
force and noise from its ragged and yawning mouth. 
The whole formed so singularly terrific an object, 

that, in order to secure a hasty sketch of it, I permit- 
ted the other gentlemen to go a few yards nearer 
than I did, while I occupied myself with my pencil, 


| Lord Byron and his servant ascended the cone seve- 


ral feet, but found the heat too great to remain 


| longer chan to detach with their sticks a piece or 


two of recent lava burning hot. 

“So highly was our admiration excited by the 
scene, that we forgot the danger to which we mi ight 
be exposed, should any change take place in tl 
currents of destructive gas, which exist in a greate 
or less degree, in every part of the crater, till Mr. 
| Davis, after two or three ineffectual intimations of 
| the propriety of an immediate departure, warned \ 
in a most decided tone, not only as a private friend, 
butas a professional gentleman, of the peril of our 
situation, assuring us, that three inspirations of the 
air by which we might be surrounded, would prove 
fatal to every one of us. We felt the truth of the 


assertion, and notwithstanding the desire we had of 


visiting a similar cone, covered with a beautiful in- 
srustation of sulphur, at the distance from us of 
few hundred yards only, we hastily took the speedi- 
est course from so dangerous a spot. The ascent to 
the ledge was not less difficult and frightful than the 
descent had been—and for the last few yards .was 
almost perpendicular; but we all succeeded in safely 
gaining its top, not far from the path by which we 
had in the morning descénded the upper cliff. 


*“ We reached the hut about two o’clock, nearly 
exhausted from fatigue, thirst, and hunger; and had 
immediate re congratulate ourselves on a 
most narrow escape from sutiering and extreme dan- 
ger, if not from death. For, on turning round, we 
perceived the whole chasm to be filled with thick 
sulphureous smoke ; and within half an hour, it was 
so completely choked with it, that not an object 
below us was visible. Even where we were, in the 
unconfined region above, the air became so oppres- 
sive, as to make us think se riously of a precipitate 
retreat. This continued to be the case Sor the 
greater part of the afternoon. A dead calm took 
place both within and without the crater, and from 
the diminution of noise, and the various signs of ac- 
tion, the volcano itself seemed to be resting from its 
labours. 

“ Mr. Ruggles, during his morning ramble, had 
gathered two large buckets of fine strawberries, 
which made a delightful dessert at our dinner, The 
mountains of Hawaii are the only parts of the islands 
on which this delicious fruit is found. A large red 
raspberry is also abundant on them: but even when 
fully ripe, it has a rough acid taste, similar to that 
of an unripe blackberry. The flavour of the straw- 
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berry, however, is as fine as that of the same fruit in| fearful of spectacles: and irresistibly turned the | quisitions in science, literature, and art, were added 


America. 


“ Towards evening, the smoke again rolled off to) of torment ascendeth for ever and ever. 


thoughts to that lake of fire, from whence the smoke | 
No work} 


the blessings of an amiable disposition; for, though 
keenly sensible of the injustice of his enemies, whose 


the south before a fresh breeze, and every thing as-| of Him who laid the foundations of the earth, and| malevolence and oppression, indeed, have scarcely 


sumed its ordinary aspect. 


At this time, lieutenant! who by his almighty power still supports them, ever| had a parallel, he was yet cheerful, affable, and open 


Malden, notwithstanding his indisposition, succeed-| brought to my mind the more awful revelations of| in his temper, and his aspect, we are told, was sin- 


edin getting sufficient data to calculate the height! 
of the upper cliff: he made it nine hundred feet ;| 
agreeing with the measurement of Mr. Goodrich and| 
Mr. Chamberlain some months before. If this be 
correct, it is judged that the height of the ledge can- 
not be less than six hundred feet, making the whole 
depth of the crater, that which I have stated in the! 
preceding pages—fifteen hundred feet. On similar) 
grounds, the circumference of the crater at its bot- 
tom has been estimated at a distance of from five 
to seven miles, and at its top from eight to ten} 
miles. | 

“ Greatly to our regret, we found it would be ne- 
cessary to set off on our return early the next morn- 
ing—all the provisions of the natives being entirely | 
expended. We could have passed a week here with | 
undiminished interest, and wished to remain at least} 
one day longer, to visit the sulphur banks, which 
abound with beautiful crystallizations, and to make | 
some researches on the summit. We would have 
been glad, also, to have added to the variety of spe- 
cimens already collected—especially of the volcanic | 
sponge, and capillary volcanic glass, not found on| 
the side of the crater where we encamped. But it} 
vas impossible; gnd we made preparations for an 
early departure. Just as these were completed, in| 
the edge of the’ evening, another party from the 
Blonde, consisting of about a dozen midshipmen, 
arrived, with whom we shared our lodgings for the 
night. 

* The splendid illuminations of the preceding 
evening were again hghted up with the closing of 
the day; and after enjoying their beauty for two or 
three hours with renewed delight, we early sought a 
repose which the fatigue of the morning had render- 
ed most desirable. The chattering of the islanders 
iround our cabins, and the occasional sound of| 
voices in protracted conversation among our own 
number, had, however, scarcely ceased long enough 
to admit of sound sleep, when the volcano again be- 
gan roaring and Jabouring with redoubled activity. 
The confusion of noises was prodigiously great. In 
addition to all we had before heard, there was an 
angry muttering from the very bowels of the abyss, 
accompanied, at intervals, by what appeared the des- 
perate effort of some gigantic power struggling for 
deliverance. These sounds were not fixed or con-| 





his word with such overwhelming impression. 
Truly, ‘ with God is terrible majesty—Let all the 
nations say unto God—how terrible art thou in thy 
works.’ 

(To be continued.) 


—>— 
MILTON AND GALILEO. 


The following extract is from “* Mornings in 
Spring; or Retrospections, Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Historical. By Nathan Drake, M.| 
D. H. A. L. 

The impressive circumstances under which| 
two such splendid names are thus brought to-| 
gether, cannot but be interesting to most| 
readers. 


* One of the most pleasing, and, at the same time, | 
most interesting circumstances in the early life of} 


gularly venerable 


“ That an age oj 
extreme bigotry, should be an object of ardent at 
tachment to those who | knew him, may be 
readily conceived. We shall not be surprised, there- 


. mild, and intelligent. 


such a man, though living in 
rest 


fore, to learn that he was enthusiastically beloved by 


| his pupils, and that when visited by Milton, Vincen- 


zo Viviani, his last and favourite disciple, then a 
youth of seventeen, was attending upon him with 
all the zeal of the most 
indeed was the veneration entertained for 
this young man, who subsequently became h 


affectionate son. So grea 


him by 
; bio- 
grapher, and a mathematician of great celebrity, that 
he never, during the remainder of his life, (and h 
reached the age of eighty-one,) subscribed his name 
without the addition of the ‘ scholar of Galileo ;’ and 
1ad constantly before him, in the room in which he 


studied, a bust of his revered master, with several 
inscriptions in his praise. 
“ How must Milton have been interested and af- 



























Milton, and during the period of his travels on the| fected by the spectacle which opened to his view on 
Continent, is his interview with the celebrated Ga-| entering beneath the roof of Galileo: how dee ply 
lileo. *There it was, he says, speaking of Italy | must he have felt and penetrated into the feelings ot 


in his speech for unlicensed printing, ‘that I found| the characters then placed before him; the sublime 


land visited the famous Galileo, grown old,a prisoner | fortitude and resignation of the aged but persecuted 


to the Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy other-| astronomer, and the delighted love and admiration 
wise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers| of his youthful companion ! 


It is, indeed, higly pro- 
thought.’ 


| bable, that the poet’s deep-rooted abhorrence of bi- 












“It is probable that the attention of our immortal} 
countryman had been peculiarly directed to this il-| 
lustrious victim of bigotry and superstition, by the 
compassionate sympathy of Hugo Grotius, who,| 
during the very month in which the poet was intro- | 
duced to him by lord Scudamore, then our ambassa- | 
dor at the court of Paris, thus mentions Galileo in a} 
letter to his friend Vossius: ‘ This old man, to whom | 
the universe is so deeply indebted, worn out with} 
maladies, and still more with anguish of mind, gives | 
us little reason to hope that his life can be long;| 


} common prudence, therefore, suggests to us to make 


the utmost of the time, while we can yet avail our- 
selves of such an instructor,’ 

* Little could be wanting to induce Milton to visit, 
and, with reverential awe, to offer an unfeigned ho-| 
mage to this truly memorable sufferer in the cause of | 
Shortly, therefore, after reaching Florence, | 
he sought out his abode, and found him at his seat 


science, 





fined to one place, but rolled from one end of the} 


near Arcetri in Tuseany.- Galileo, in 1639, the pe- 


|has remarked, to those 


gotry and oppression was first imbibed on beholding 


this illustrious martyr of intolerance. There can 


jalso be little doubt but that the conference, which, 
|on this occasion, took place between the philosopher 


and the bard, led, as the Italian biographer of Milton 
ideas in the Paradise Lost 
which approximate to the Newtonian doctrine of the 
planetary system. It can also admit of less, t 
when Milton, old and deprived of sight, was con 
posing his immortal poem, he must often have re 
called to memory this interview with the blind and 
suffering Galileo, under feelings of peculiar sympa- 
thy and commiseration ; and with the same patien 
and Christian firmness which so remarkably distin 
guished the great Florentine, he could truly say, 


‘] argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.’ 

























rater to the other; sometimes seeming to be imme-| riod of Milton’s visit. was seventy-five years of 


diately under us—when a sensible tremor of the| age; he had been twice imprisoned by the Inquisi- 


ground on which we lay took place—and then again} tion at Rome for the supposed heresy of his philoso- 


rushing to the farthest end with incalculable veloci-| phical opinions in defending the system of Coperni-| 


ty. The whole air was filled with the tumult; and| cus; and his last liberation, in December, 1633, after 
; . > » asloan cara kle . » * . . 
those most soundly asleep were quickly roused by it! 4 confinement of nearly two years, was on the ex- 


to thorough wakefulness. 
n his cot, exclaiming—* We shall certainly have an 
eruption—such power must burst through every 
thing! He had barely ceased speaking, when a 
dense column of heavy black smoke was seen rising 
from the crater directly in front of us—the subterra- 
nean struggle ceased—and immediately after, flames 
burst from a large cone near which we had been in 
the morning, and which then appeared to have been 
song imactive. Red hot stones, cinders, and ashes, 
were also propelled to a great height with immense 
violence; and shortly after the molten lava came 
boiling up, and flowed down the sides of the cone, 
uid over the surrounding scoria,in two beautiful 
curved. streams, glittering with indescribable brilli- 
ance, 

“ At the same time a whole lake of fire opened in 
amore distant part. This could not have been less 
than two miles in circumference; and its action was 
more horribly sublime than any thing I ever imagin- 
ed to exist, even in the ideal visions of unearthly 
things. Its surface had all the agitation of an ocean; 
billow after billow tossed its monstrous bosom in the 
air, and occasionally those from different directions 
met with such violence, as in the concussion to dash 
the fiery spray forty and fifty feet high. It was at 
once the most splendidly beautiful and dreadfully 





Lord Byron sprang up} 


| press condition of not departing, for the residue of 
| his life, from the duchy of Tuscany. 
| “Let us now place before our eyes the picture 


| which tradition has left us of this great and much} 


} 
| 


injured character, when, at the close of a life of per- 
| secution, when, * fallen on evil days and evil tongues,’ 
| the youthful Milton stood before him. 


years, bul 


‘ Not only was} 
he suffering from the natural pressure of advancing | 
he was infirm from sickness, and had, a! 


“ Independent of a succinct annunciation im the 
leighth book of his poem, of the system of the uni- 
lverse as taught by Galileo, he has twice by name 
| distinctly alluded to him: the first 
| when desc ribing the shield of Satan, he says, its 


DOOK 


thus in 


‘ broad circuinference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

| Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

| At evening from the top of Fesolé, 

| Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe.’ 


“ And again in his fifth book 


very short time before Milton was admitted to bis} 


presence, become totally blind, from a too intense 
application to his telescope, and consequent exposure 
to the night air. Yet this, the greatest calamity 


which could have befa'len.a person thus engaged, hic | 


bore with Christian fortitude, with the piety, indeed, 
of a saint, and the resignation of a philosopher. 
permitted it not, in fact, either to break the vigour 
of his spirit, or to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supply ing, in a great measure, the defect, by constant 
meditation, and the Nor, 


use of an amanuensis. 


He | 


| ‘As when by night the glass 
| Of Galileo, less assured, observes 


Imagined lands and regions in the moon. 


| Jt is somewhat remarkable, that Milton, who ap- 
| pears to have been well acquainted with the Cope 

| nican theory of the world as taught, and, | may si 

| indeed, demonstrated by Galileo, should have hesi- 
itated a moment in his choice between the system 

| his great contemporary and that of Ptolemy; yet th 


though the first astrononier and mathematician of} dubiety, this trimming, as it were, between the an- 


any age or country, had he confined himself to these 
pursuits; his learning was general and extensive ; 
both theoretically and practically he was an archi- 
tect and designer; his fondness for poetry was en- 
thusiastic, and he played upon the lute with the 
most exquisite skill and taste. To these varied ac- 


leient and modern doctrines, is but too apparent 
his sublime account of the creation, and interrupts 
in some measure, the satisfaction of the philosophi- 
cal reader. ‘If Pliny, in regard to Hipparchus,’ says 
a pleasing and popular writer, ‘ could extravagantly 
say, Ausus rem Deo improbam annumerare posteris 
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fellas, what would that historian of nature have} 
Said, had it heen foretold him, that, in the latter | 
days, a man would arise, who should enable posteri-| 
ty to enumerate more new stars than Hipparchus had 
counted of the old ;—who should assign four moons 
to Jupiter, and in our moon point out ‘higher moun- 
tains than any here below ;—who should in the sun, 
the fountain of light, discover dark spots as broad as 
two quarters of the earth, and, 
tain his motion round his axis ;—who, by the vary- 
ing phases of the planets, should compose the short-| 
est and plainest demonstration of the solar system 
Yet these were but part of the annunciations to the 

world of a single person, of Galileo, of unpe rishing 
memory.’ 


This great and good man died at Arcetri, near 
Mlorence, in 1642, three years after Milton’s visit, 
and in the same year which gave birth to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, as hath been well observed, took up 
from Galileo the thread of astronomical science, and 
carried it from world to world, through regions as 


yet unexplored and unknown.” Vol, ii, p. JIJ— 
21. 


——<> 


David Gregory of Kinnairdic ‘ About the begin- 
ning of the last century,” says Dr. Reid, * he remov- 
ed with his family to Aberdeen, and in the time of} 
queen Anne’s war, employed his thoughts upon an | 
improvement in artillery, in order to make the shot| 
of great guns destructive to the enemy, and execut- 
ed a model of the engine he had conceived. After} 
making some experiments with this model which 
satisfied him, the old gentleman was so sanguine in 
the hope of being useful to the allies in the war 
against France, that he set about preparing a field 
equipage with a view to make a campaign in Flan- 
ders, and, in the mean time, sent his model to his| 
son, the Savilian professor, that he might have his 
and Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion of it. 
ed it to Newton, without 
own father was the inventor. 
displeased with it 


His son show- 


Sir Isaac was much 
, Saying, that if it tended as much 
to the preservation of mankind as to their destruc- 
tion, the inventor would 


have deserved a great re- 
ward; 


but, as it was contrived solely for destruction, | 
and would soon be known by the enemy, he rather 
deserved to be punished, and urged the professor | 
very strongly to destroy it, and if possible to sup- 
press the invention. It is probable the professor fol- 
lowed this advice; for at his death, which happened 


soon after, the model was not to be found.” 


{ 
Grindstones.—The most extensive grindstone quar- 


ries are those near Gateshead, They are sent to all 


quarters of the globe, under the name of Newcastle} 
grindstones, and constitute a great branch of the! 
trade of Newcastle and Gateshead. 


The explosion | 
of grindstones when in motion is a 


phenomenon 

1 i ! 
which has frequently happened, and which has been| 
attributed to the eftect of the centrifugal force 


, and 
to the expansion of the wooden wedges. 


On the 18th 
of June, 1768, a very singular accident of this kind | 
happened to a cutler at Ivy-sur-Seine, near Paris, 
who was grinding kitchen utensils. The stone flew | 
into the air, apparently on fire, and burst into in-| 
numerable fragments, with a dreadful noise. One 
of the fragments, pounds weig “ht. | 
flew ’ high, and alighted 
108 feet beyond it in the garden, where it broke the | 
branch of 2 lime tree. Another fragment of nearly 
the same weight, grazed the parasol of a young LE idy | 
who was standing near the cutler. A part of * the 
stone was found upon the pavement reduced to pow-|, 
der. A _ similar 
Strasburg 


of about three 
over a building forty feet 


accident happened to a cutler at} 
. who was killed by the explosion, 


en | 
| 


Levellers are generally the dupes of designing | 
men, who, taking advantage of their superior abili- 
ties, are for pulling all above them down, in order to 
set themselves up. Thus, too, free thinkers, who are | 


naturally impatient of all re ligious control, decry re- 
velation; not doubting. that, if reason be allowed as| 
king, they shall get into the 


ment.—Diliwyn's Reflect 


by these spots, ascer-|, 


| With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 
| And mar the giant pomp of Egypt's gods, 
Oh he *Iple 838 gods : 


letting him know that his} 


| The 


| Their cloudy guide moves on:—* 


‘st places of its gove rn-| He comes—their leader comes !—the man of God 
| O° er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


By Bishop Heber. 


With heat o’erlabour’d and the length of way, 
On Ethan’s beach the bands of Israel lay. 
Twas silence all, the sparkling sands along, 
Save where the locust trill’d her feeble song, 
Or blended soft in drowsy cadence fell 

I'he wave'’s low whisper or the camel's bell.— 
*T was silence all!—the flocks for shelter fly 
Where, waving light 


And onward treads—The circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet; 
| And the ehas’d surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 
With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
| Down, down the »y pass—a steep and slippery dell 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl’d, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 
And caves, the sea-calves’ low-roef’d haunt, are seen 
Down, s anh ly down the narrow pass they tread; 
The beetling waters storm above their head : 
While far behind retires the sinking day, 
And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel fled the frie ndly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night, 
Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 
Blaz’d broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre vave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave: 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 
Warm eve ry cheek and dance in eve ry eye— 
To them alone—for Misraim’s wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain : 


Clouds heap'd on clouds their struggling sight con 
fine, 


, the acacia shadows lie; 
Or where, from far, the flatt’ring vapours make 
The noon-tide semblance of a misty lake: 
While the mute swain, in careless safety spread, 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head, 

Dreams o’er his wondrous call, his lineage high, 
And, late reveal’d, his children’s destiny. 

For, not in vain 



















, in thraldom’s darkest hour, 

Had sped from Amrain’s sons the word of power; 
Nor fail’d the dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way; 


who nought avail’d to shield 

| From fiery rain your Zoan’s favour'd field !— 

Oh helpless gods! who saw the curdled blood And tenfold darkness broods above their line 

Taint the pure lotus of your ancient flood, Yet on they fare by reckless : 5 : 

y fare by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed. ? 

Till midway now—that strange and fie ry form 

Show’d ‘his dread visage lightehing through the 
storm ; 


| And four-fold night the wondering earth enchain, 
While Memunon’s orient harp was heard in vain! 
Such musings held the tribes, till now the west 
With milder influence on their temples prest ; 
And that porteutous cloud, which, all the day, 
Hung its dark curtain o’er their weary way, 


(A cloud by day, a friendly flame by night.) 


Roll’d back its misty veil, and kind led into light !— 
Soft fell the eve; 


;—But, ere the day was done, 
banners streak’d the level sun; 
And wide and dark along th’ 


With withering splendour blasted all their might, 
And brake their chariot-wheels 
coursers’ flight. 

“ Fly, Misraim, tly !—The 
see, " 

And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 
“ Fly, Misraim, fly !"—From Edom’s coral strand 
Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand : 
With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 
And all is Waves—a dark and lone ly deep— 
Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast : 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shore. 
Oh! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustiess wonder by th’ avenging flood! 
Oh! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below ; 
The mangled limbs of men—the broken car—- 
A few sad relics of a nation’s war: 
Alas, how few !—Then, soft as Elim’s well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whose harden’d heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope’ssnew beams subdued, 
While close behind, inur’d to feast on blood, In faltering accents sobb'd his gratitude— 
Deck’d in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalla Till kindling ne et zeal, around 
ater The virgin timbrel wak’a o silver sound: 
And in fierce joy, nu more by doubt supprest, 
The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s breast 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky, 
The dark transparence of her lucid eye, : 
Pour’d on the winds of heaven her wild sweet har- 
mony. 
* Where now,” 


, and marr’d their 


ravenous floods they 
Tall, waving 


horizon red, 
In sandy surge the rising desert spread.— 
* Mark, Isracl, mark !” 
tent, 
In breathless terror, every eye was bent; 
And busy faction’s undistinguished hum 
And female shrieks arose, ‘ 
They com 


} ' . ‘ 
—QUn that strange sight in- 


‘They come, they come!” 
, they come! in scintillating show 
brazen lances glow ; 


And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, 


O’er the dark mass the 


As dee pens or e xtends the lone tumultuous hne ;— 


And fancy’s keener glance even now may trace 


The threatening aspects of each ming!'d race ; 


For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 
hireling guards of Misraim’s throne, 
there. 


(FP rom dist: 


were 


int Cusli they troop’ d, a warrior train, 
| Siwah’s green isle and Sennuar’s marly plain: 
On either wing their fiery coursers check 


The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amalek : 


Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold 

Saw ye how swift the scythed chariot roli’d ? 

J.0, these are they, whom, lords.of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes had pour’d through all her 
gates, 

Mother of armies '—How the emeralds glow’d, 

|W here, flush’d with power and vengeance, Pharaoh 
rode! 

| And stol’ din white, those brazen wheels before, 

| Os siris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore; 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry 


hundred 


she sang, “the tall Egyptian spear 
On’s sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where ? 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed !"— 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 


| The prie etly sistrum murmur’d—Vic tory?— ane oe a hie wean oe : ao 

W by. swell these shouts that rend the dese rv s gloom? Sh oy a 1. *k ee L ord b er gran vee ae re 
sd sTa ) > r 

Whom come ye forth to combat ?—warrior’s, whom ? — a a on 


These flocks and herds—this faint and weary train ; 
| Red from the scourge and recent from the chain? 
God of the pour, the poor and friendless save! 
Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave !— 

North, south, and west 


Oh how unlike the complex works of man 
Heaven's easy, artless, unincumber'd plan ! 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clust’ring ornaments to clog the pile, 
From ostentafion as from weakness tree, 


, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 
rhe circling horns of Egypt's chivalry. 


as | ee ' Saale : : 
On earth’s last margin throng the wee ping train: It stands like the cerulean arch we see. 


Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscrib’d above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quick’ ning words—believe and lire. 


Cowper. 


And must we swim 
the main? 


“Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
| er bath’ d. a fetiock in the nauseous flood— 


| 


4 
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FRAGMENTS, NO. 9. 


John Griffith. It neither suited my growth in the 
ministry, nor my inclination, to take up much time 
in large meetings. I there fore, for the most part, 
gave way to such as were better qualified for the 
work, and in my esteem worthy of double honour. I 
had a great regard in my mind for those whom | 
thought as pillars in the house of God, whether mi- 
nisters or elders; and really think, if such had given 
it as their sense, that I was wrong in my offerings, 
at any time, I shoulc have been more likely to have 
depended on their judgment than my own. | 
looked upon myself, for many years, as a child in 
experience every Way; and therefore th: gught a sub- 
jection was due from me to those who were fathers 
and mothers in Israel; and never, that I remember, 
manifested any disregard to them; which is now a 
satisfaction to my mind. But | confess, I have at 
times since had cause to marvel at the forwardness 
of some, who, though but children, if rightly child- 
ren, have undertaken the work of men, hardly dis- 
covering a willingness to give the preference to any; 
and when they have been admonished by those of 
much more experience than themselves, they have 
been api to retort, or to plead a divine commission, 
and that it is right to obey God rather than man; as 
if they had the sole right of speaking and judging 
too. I had divers times seen the great danger of be- 
ing deceived and misled by the transformer; and 
therefore was afraid of being over confident of mine 
own sight, and looked upon it the safest way to stand 
quite open for instruction, come from what quarter 
it would, there being nothing more desired by me 
than to be right. 

Miles Halhead, having been committed to prison 
by the mayor of Berwick, for exhorting him in his 
own shop to desist from persecution, appealed to the 
recorder, when brought before the court, whether 
the imprisonment was legal or not. To which he 
made reply; when the court cried out, * Take him 
away.” The chief priest of the town then desired 
the court that he might ask Miles one question; to 
this Miles replied, * The Lord knows thy heart, O 
man! and at this present has revealed thy thoughts 
to his servant; and therefore now | know thy heart 
also, thou high priest, and the question thou wouldst 
ask me; 
court, that if I tell thee the question thou wouldst 
ask me, thou wilt deal plainly with me, I will not 
only tell thee thy query, but I will answer it.” Then 

the priest said he would. Then Miles proceeded :-— 

Thy question is this: thou wouldst know whe ‘ther 
I own that Christ that died at Je recelon or not.” To 
this the priest, wondering, said, * Truly that is the 
question.” Miles said, “ According to my 
| will answer it before this court. In the 
presence of the Lord God of heaven, | own no other 
Curist than him (hat died at Jerusalem, and made a 
good confession before Pontius Pilate, to be the Light 
and Way, that leads fallen man out of sin and evil, 
up to God ‘eternal, More | 
questions were not but the gaoler was 


Then 
promise, 


blessed for evermore.” 
asked him, 


commanded to take him away; yet within a short} 


time the court gave order to re lease him.” 
ane xtraordinary instance of divine revelation, ve ry 
similar to some cases recorded of the ancient pro- 
phets. It is peculiarly adapted to our purpose, in-| 


.| 
asmuch as it not only substantiates the doctrine of 


divine inspiration, but also that of salvation by Jesus 
Christ whe died for our sins. How completely does 
it refute and confound all the groundless pretensions 
of the followers of Elias Hicks, who aver that our 
Lord was only an outward Saviour, that could have 
no hand in the salvation of the soul, and that they 
ure the only true successors in the faith of our an- 
cient Friends! Here was a miracle performed, which, 
while it gave indubitable proof of the sincerity and| 


reality of their religious belief, confirms the doc trine| 


itself as being the doctrine of the truth, according to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. How long will 
they give the mselves up to such delusion, as to per- 
sistin denyin’ + the Lord that bought them, under the 
false pretext of preaching the principles of true qua- 
kerism? 

Thomas Story, travelling as companion to Andrew 
Taylor, says, ** We went to the house of Margaret 
Fawcet, an ancient widow, having an estate of six 


and if thou wilt promise me before the | 


This is | 


or seven pounds per annum, out of which she enter- 
tained all travelling Friends coming that way, besides 
her own family, and had always plenty ; 
rous was she t 


and so desi- 
to entertain all, that she was c ommonly 
called the covetous widow of Cumberland, aud was a 
woman truly honourable in the truth during her 
time.” 


Thomas Ellwood. “ While I was then in Lon- 
don, I went to a little meeting of Friends, which was 
held in the house of Humphrey Bache, a goldsmith, 
at the sign of the Snail,in Tower street, It was then 
a very troublesome time, not from the government, 
but from the rabble of boys and rude people, who, 
upon the turn of the times, (at the return of the king,) 
took liberty to be very abusive. When the meeting 
ended, a pretty number of these unruly folk were got 
together at the door, ready to receive the Friends as 


they came forth, not only with evil words, but with 


blows, which I saw the »y bestowed freely on some of 


them that were gone out before me, and expected | 
should have my share of when | came amongst them. 
But, quite contrary to my expectation, when I came 
out, they said one to another, * Let him alone, don’t 
meddle with him; he is no Quaker, [ll warrant you. 
This struck me, and was worse to me than if the y 
had laid their fists on me, as they did on others. 
was troubled to think what the matter was, or aa 
these rude people saw in me, that made them not 
take me for a Quaker. And upon a close examina- 
tion of myself, with respect to my habit and deport- 
ment, I could not find any thing to place it on, but 
that I had then on my head a large Montier- cap of 
black velvet, the skirts of which being turned up in 
folds, looked, it seems, somewhat above the then 
common garb of a quaker, and this put me out of con- 
ceit with my cap.” 


Charles Marshall. Jt appears, from the testimony 
of his friends, that this valuable man possessed natu- 
rally a mild and amiable disposition, which, with a 
mind richly imbued with Christian love, peculiarly | 
fitted him for the office of a peace-maker, and for the 
exercise of tenderness towards those who had depart- 
ed from the path of rectitude. But while he gave 
practical evidence of the excellency of Christian 
charity, he was firm in supporting order and go\e-n- 
ment in the church, as well as the principles of the 
gospel of Christ. He was deeply affected with the 
| conduct of Wilkinson and Story, who, under the pre- 
tence of resisting imposition,endeavoured to lay waste 
the monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, which, 
}our Friend declares, were set up in the same divine 
powerand wisdom which gathered them to be a people. 
| He did not hesitate to describe this opposing spirit 
in its proper character, and to set forth its rise and 
| final destination. * Against that spirit,” 
lits root and branches, } have a certain testimony from 
|the eternal God who lives forever, to bear, and wo 
|from God to the vessels that are still polluted with 
jthat spirit.” After relating the concern and labour 
|of George Fox and other Friends, in establishing 
those meetings, he says, * But the enemy, that would 
jhave had us a people in confusion, and a Babel in- 
stead of a Zion, wrought designe diy, in the earthly 
sensual wisdom of some loose spirited men, that had 
|lost their divine sight and sense of the goings and 
| leadings of the Almighty; and having brought them 
into « false imagination, that we 
inward 


he says, “ in 





were going from the 
dance of God's — fo set up forms like 
other professions, and thereby leaving the light of 
Christ Jesus, which was to be eve ry man’s guide in 
faith and practice. Hereupon the *y endeavoured, 
with all their strength, to break down and lay waste 
the meetings before mentioned, crying, Jmposilion on 
conscience was the cause of their separation; W hen in 
truth it was an opposition by the power of darkness 
working in themselves, whereby they were quickly 
benighted, and many ran into their errors. Now 
this spirit brought great affliction and travail upon 
some particulars in the beginning of its working in 
Westmoreland, and some other parts of the north, 
and great was the hurt and disorder it made in Bris- 
tol and Wiltshire ; because of which, the Lord con- 
cerned me with other faithful brethren;-in Ais name 
and power to make war, in great travail, sorrow, tears, 
and distress of spirit, for several years together, run- 
ning in between the living and the dead, travelling 
in those counties, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, 


———— ce 


I 


Berkshire and London, for several years, and can say. 
the Lord God that guided me to travel in his name 
and dread through the land, was with me in this day 
of deep exercise ; and | have cause, in great bowings 
of spirit, to magnify his glorious name, who preserv- 
ed me faithful over My bow he 
made and my quiver he daily replenished 
with arrows, my soul he caused to be as it were bap- 
tized for the dead 


all discouragement. 


strong, 


, a8 one eating the bread of adver- 
sity, and drinking water of affliction, sparing neither 
strength nor And, indeed, to a great 
height of opposition did this spirit of division rise in 
divers instruments, that 
and the of darkness so great, that many poo 
sheep were in danger to becom 
derourer, and the 
down, 


substance, 
the clouds were so thick, 
mist 
a prey to the wolf and 
honest hearted grieved and bowed 
and the rich in im wination exalted in rage and 
fury ; so that this separation came quickly to be spread 
in the sight of the world: and in several places they 
shut us out of our me ling houses, 
streets to the view of the world. 


exposing us m the 
l very well remember 
the day that | received instructions of the Lord in a 
vision, concerning that people, 
end and downfall, was shown unto me; so that it be- 
came a concern on my to invite faithful friends 
of Wiltshire, meeting on purpose to wait 
upon the Lord, in a deep concern of soul, and cry to 
him to appear for his name sake and his people; 
Friends did readily answer my desire, 
upon 


wherein their work, 


soul, 


to have a 


and 
and we agreed 
and the first was in a place 
and town where they designed to have Jaid waste the 
quarterly meeting of that county. And when we 
were waiting upon the Lord, this was the c ry of my 
soul, amongst friends and brethren: Oh Lord, what 
wilt thou do for thy great name that is dishonoured, 
thy heritage, whom the enemy and destroyer would 
now scatter, and devour thy lambs, spoil and trample 
down thy vineyard, &c.? And thus we cried in bow- 
edness of spirit before the Lord, 
heaven 


such a meeting; 


who heard from 
power broke 
tendering his 
the majesty of presen e and 
glory of his power and heavenly wisdom, comforted 
and confirmed his servants that day; and Friends 
were opened to speak well of the name of the Lord 


And 
continued, 
which was so for mar 1y years, in which our wrestling 
prevailed with the Lord, who attended us with his 
heavenly power and presence; and we saw from 
that day, the blasting of that spirit in all its under- 


his holy habitation 
| forth in a wonderful 
vefore him; and 


- and his 


manner, peo] i 


his 


and greatness of his power and appearance. 
this meeting was then concluded to be 


takings, and the confirming of his heritage and 
people, 
From the Saturday Eve ning Post 
Oct. 6th, 1827. 
TITE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, NO. 6. 


About the time of these transactions an event « 


curred that called forth, for the first time the 
yearly meeting, the spirit which was thus wide 
spreading 

In the spring of 1821, a writer in the Christian 


Repository, a weekly paper published at Wilmi 
Del, attacked, under the signature of * 
doctrines of the Society of 
Amicus,” ar 
which was continued 
talent, and 
some warmth and personalities. 

Paul accused the Friends of enterta 
views: and 


ngton, 
Paul,”” the 
Friends. He was re 


plied toby * *anda controversy commenced 


for nearly two years with con- 


siderable towards the conclusion, wit! 


ning Unitaria 


Amicus, in return,attacked what he con 


sidered the absurdities of the Trinitarian doct 


He gave, 
the subject, 


rine 
though cautiously, 
which 
commonly 


his owh exposition of 
was distinctly Unitarian, (as th 


term 1s 


understood.) and 


attempted to 
support himself by such partial extracts from the 
ly Friends as 


writings of our ear appeared to favour 


Amicus displayed much ingenuity 


y 


his opinions 
the conduct of his argument, but he by no means ex- 
hibited a correct view of the doctrines of the Societ 
to which he belonged. 

For although the Friends have steadily endeavour- 
ed to express their belief respecting the great myst 
ries of Revealed Religion, in the very terms e: 
ed in Scripture, and have therefore rejected the 
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phrase of Trinity, and all speculations upon the na- 
ture of the Divine Unity, they do most fully sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the proper eon y of Je- 
sus Christ, and reject eve ry exposition of the sa- 
ered text as unsound which tends to iin him either 
as to his Divine nature or Priesthood. 

‘he theory of Amicus, although expressed with 

eat caution, is evidently inconsistent with that 
part of revelation which has disclosed the glory of 
the only begotten Son, without whom was nothing | 
made that was made—his gracious purpose in ta- 
king upon himself the form ofa servant, and dwell- 
ing among men, and his expiation upon the cross 
for the sins of the world, that through him, the 
might be repentance and remission of sins, 

Amicus admits the miraculous conception of Jesus, 
and that the spirit of God which is manifest in all 
mankind, was supereminently manifested in him. 
The Scripture declarations and promises respecting 
Christ he applies to the influence and effects of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of man, and considers them 
as merely allegorical and typical when used in re- 
lation to Jesus of Nazareth. 


Nothing can be more clear than that (‘Ais is not 


the doctrine of the Society of Friends. Vhen, there- 
fore, the letters of Paul and Amicus were about to be 
printed in a volume, the meeting for sufferings es- 


teemed the subject of such importance that it a 
ed a letter to the publisher 


ddress- 
, Stating that the doctrine 
maintained by Amicus was not that of the Society, 
which was not answerable for his sentiments, and 
requesting him to print their communication in the 
volume. This was not done. In orderto counter- 
act the impression which the book might make, the 
meeting for sufferings compiled and printed a small 
tract of about eight pages, containing an exposition of | 
the established doctrines of the Society respecting 
Jesus Christ and the holy scriptures. 


The pamphlet | 
had not been distributed at the 


time of the yearly 
meeting in 1823, nor is it at all probable that any per- 
ons not members of the meeting for sufferings, had 
een it until a few days previously. Be that as it 
may, greatand extensive efforts had been made to 
inflame the minds of Friends throughout the coun- 
try by asserting that the meeting for sufferings had 
been drawing up aCreed which was to be made the 


test of Faith, and that the intention of that body was | 


to have all, who would not assent and subscribe to it, 
disowned from the Society. It was represented that 
. daring usurpation of power had been attempte d, | 
nothing short of the design of enslaving the consci- | 
ences of Friends, and securing the control over all the 
measures of Society in the hands of a self-constituted 


|have always been standard books of reference upon | Lord Jesus, and his offices 


ejofthe doctrines of the 


leans. Barclay and Whitehead, a certain Jeffery | 


| division in the Society has taken place, are merely | 


! 
cond, third, tenth, and thirteenth, from William | flimsy disguise of Scriptural phraseology in which 


Penn ; the fifth, ninth, eleventh and twelfth, from the | it is attempted to envelope it—the dark and melan- 
Declaration of Faith issued on beha'f of the Society | choly fact is, that this false profession of the influ- 
in 1693 ; and the fourteenth paragraph is taken fromjence of a light within, as the sole fundamental 
the works of Richard Claridge. 


| princi iple of Religion, in opposition to the revelation 
The writings from which these extracts were made | of Holy Scripture, the outward manifestation of the 


asthe Redeemerand Sa- 
points of faith and doctrine in the Socie ty, and the} | Viour of a fallen world, is neither more nor less than 
| short and simple heading prefixed by the meeting | |DEISM. It is the 
for sufferings, discloses the whole extent, the length | Bolingbroke, 
and the breadth, of itshorrible design. 


deism of Lord Herbert, of Lord 
of Collins, Chubb, Tindall, Morgan, 

[tis as tol-| Woolston, and Thomas Paine. It is the essential part 
lows :—* An essay containing a few brief extracts | of the infide lity w hich impelled those misguided men 
from the writings of our primitive friends on several }in that attempt to destroy and defame the Christian 
Christian Religion, which | religion, which has earned for them an immortality y 
have been always held, and are most surely believed | of shame and reproach. I say what I know to be ¢ 
by us, being produced and read ; on solid considera- | fact, when [assert that many of those who are nom- 
tion, they appeared so likely to be produc tive of {inal members in the Society of Friends, 
benefit, if a publication thereof was made, and spread | famil liarizing themselves for years with this kind 
among our members generally, that the commnttee | of spec ulation—that the restraints of former opin- 
appointed on the printing and distribution of reli-|ions and early sentiments have been gradually weak- 
gious books, are directed to have a sufficient number | ening under this pernicious influence, 
of them struck off and distributed accordingly ; 
as follows, &c.” 





have been 


and that at 
being |the present time, the question is anxiously and 
eagerly discussed in their secret conclaves—* how 
Such, cleared from the mist and fog with which |far are our Friends prepared to go with us? When 
enemies and false Friends had surrounded it, is the |may we disclose in all their beauty the simple and 
naked truth respecting the famous Creed !! sublime truths of natural religion, freed from the 
The practice of issuing declarations of Faith to|superstition and fetters of the Gospel?” There are 
counteract misrepresentations is almost coeval with |those who seek eagerly, and with no ‘friendly pur- 
the Society itself. It would swell these essays into} pose, for these essays, whose consciences will ac- 
a volume to cite the proof which is now before me} knowledge the truth of what I assert, however they 
of the truth of this assertion. I do not refer to|may attempt to parry or evade it. 
publieations on individual responsibility, but to de- 
clarations and arguments, submitted to and approved 
by the Society through the medium of its regularly 
appointed meetings, and carrying with them all the 
authority which the Society could confer. These We have recently heard much talking about 
declarations are of the same uniform tenour with ; ; ma coon 
those cited in my second number, whatever the par- jmajorities in religious society. We are told 
tizans of the present day may allege to the contrary : \that the majority must decide inall cases. The 
nor were these declarations of faith a mere dead let- | doctrine that the government. both of civil 
r, for in the year 1676, during the life-time of Fox, 


MELANCTHON, 


MAJORITIES. 


and 
religious communities, must be conducted ac- 
ies. sind Giannvend “dex acento Jesus |COrding to the will of the majority, appears 
Christ. who was crucified at Jerusalem, was the|Very Congenial to our republican notions. ‘To 
Saviour and Judge of the world, and also for reject- leall this doctrine in question, is at once to 
ing the efficacy of his propitiatory sacrifice upon the |incur the suspicion, if not the charge of arbi- 


> ss. fi . 2 iss s s ast.”” | , 
cross, for the remission of sins past. af | trary and anti-re publie an princi les. Let 
But it is asserted that the points upon which the | 
us, however, before we enlist under the ban- 


Per- 
idolized com- 
been sometimes 


of a speculative nature,** upon which the best and jners of a word, inquire into its meaning. 
most faithful members of the church, may and have ihaps it may be found that this 


differed.” And is there a humble and devout-Chris- \bination of svilables has 





oligarchy. Ridiculous and fantastic as these mis- 
representations appear to the eye of reason, they 
were but too greedily swallowed. For when the 
ininutes of the 
the yearly meeting, 


meeting for sufferings were read in 


which had been thus |} 


exploded 


the mine 

strenuously and treacherous/y 
with a fearful violence. The conduct of that | ody 
was attacked as if it were the first time in the histo- 


prepared, 
pre} 


y of the Society that such a course had been pursu- | 
; and the 
pamphlet, asif it contained some new and unheard 


of doctrines. An unsuccessful 


ed, as if it were a treasonable usurpation 

ilfempt was made 
tohave the whole proceedings expunged from the 
record, and the pamphlet destroyed. The excite- 
ment so far prevail 


ec 





{that a minute was made, di- 
recting that the book should not be distributed. 
To. these who 


witnessed and profited by the 
stormy agitation of that day, the 
in the Society have not come unexpectedly. It was 
evident that the real,lay deeper than the apparent 
cause of the excitement—that there were many per- 


recent convulsions 


sons in that assembly whom the pamphlet alarmed, | 


not because it contained any new doctrine, but be- 
cause they cherished opinions which they had hoped | 


would pass unnoticedand uncensured till they 


ial 
gained strength to defy opposition; it was this first 
appearance of regular and organized resistance of 
innovation that irritated and roused them, for in the 
pamphlet itself we may seek in vain for any just 


cause of offence. It consisted of fourteen short par- 
agraphs, of which the first two relate to 
tures,and the remaining twelve to 
The first, fourth, sixth, seventh 


tracted from the writings of Robert Barclay; the se- 


the Scrip- 


jand “Penn,” 


|swered Stillingfleet—* we are not 


| within, and had my adversary been directed by it 


| suc h nolorious uniri uths. 
jatany of our meetimgs, or 
{that cannot contrad 
j weisrepresentyy 


+} vise as to follow the 


jwe wultlerly leny. **** We, who have 


Jesus Christ. | 
} 
, and eighth, are ex- 


tian upon the face of the earth, who will say that ignorantly worshipped. 
his belief in Jesus Christ, as his Saviour and Re- What tl a an bv 2 : 
duewer, is of eambrelativicatee? Donet ilaeki °. at then « : we mean by the government 
know and acknowledge with gratitude that it is a|Ofthe majority? I shall probably be told it is 
vivifying and purifying faith—* the decision of all legislative questions accord- 
perimental truth?” ing to the will of the larger number ; that it 
is the hundred governing the ninety-nine. But 
e assert t 2 Sc ; te 
may continue to assert that the Society | where, let me ask, does such a government 
‘but one fundamental principle.” T he ie? oo Ghee -y Fo 
assection in not now, Sor it-was made -by on enous exist? or w ere did it ever exist | Let us 
Society an hundred and twenty-five years |take a view of the government of the United 


ago, * Follow the light within—thiis is their whol | States, that perfect model of a republic. Ac- 
Creed—-the sum total of their belief.” They may | 


be answered as an eminent Quaker of that day an- 


a practical and ex- 


Elias Hicks and his followers, Amicus, Pacificus* 
of Friends has * 


of the 





cording to the last census we hada p opulation 
lof 9.637.999 individuals, of whom, conse quent- 
ashamed to re- 1 e100) 
‘the lioht |!Ys 4,819,000 composed a majority 
in }dec ; ired by themselves or 
penning this treatise, he would never have publishe ditives, mi: Ly be suppose d to 
Who is there thathath been 


read any of our writings, Ts 
, a .}upwards of a million and a half were 
ict this man, and detect him of 


j 
| 
| 
oan i thin metier? It le Gees os tie are well known to have no voice, though 


commend all people to the ; whose will, 


their representa- 
govern the Union. 
In the first place, 


guidance of 


But how stands the fact? 
slaves, 
f dictates of the light within, they create an influence in the national coun- 
esteeming ita necessary article of our faith; but}eils. 


that itis our lor the sum total of our belief lof the 


| bl i| free are females, 
of the He ly Seri stndess! direct control over the 
to | legislators. 


In the next place, nearly four millions 


ew wenn who can exercise no 
laws or the c! 
y necessary for us In the third place, there are on 


ath, sufferings, &c. of {hundred and twelve thousand free 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” .4n Occasional | males, most of 
Defence, &e. by D. Phillips, London, 1702. 


The truth is and it cannot be concealed by the 


] wice Oo 
with the outward knowledge ys { 


do believe that it is a/ ute 
} 


ave faith m the inearnation, di coloured 


whom custom, if not law, has 
excluded from all participation in the concerns 
of government. In the fourth place, about 
|_* Two writers in the S. E. P. who assailed 2,346,000 of the white males were minors. 
| Melancthon. These numbers being deducted, we have only 
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about 1.648.000, or about one sixth of the} of the governmg majority are limited and de-| 
population left, who are entitled to the elective} fined. ne th 
franchise. 
property, as well as various other causes, must} predominant design common to them all. To| 
diminish considerably even this number.  If,/ place the balance of powet in the hands of 
therefore, we suppose one seventh of the popu-| those 


If we examine the constitution of any 
But the limitations with respect to society, civil or religious, we may perceive one | 


who possess the best capacities for ad- 


lation to be qualified veters, we shall be rather justing it rightly. ‘The meaus adopted are| 


above than below the truth. Sut even among| doubtless often ineflicient or absurd. But | 
these favoured few, the number of representa-| that argues nothing against the design. 
tives is not proportioned to the number of their} — In the Society of Friends, the greatest pos-| 
constituents. Let us compare Pennsylvania} sible equality of privileges is admitted. 


The} 
In the former, the number of} members are unquestionably possessed of] 
adult white males was nearly 213,000; in the| equal rights. But it would be highly irrational] 
latter not 126,000; and as the qualifications} to infer, that in this Society, the opinion of the 
for voters are much more restricted in Vir-| most ionorant and inexperienced member was 
ginia than in Pennsylvania, we may safely esti-}to be regarded as of equal weight with the 
mate the voters in the latter at double those in| judgment of the wisest and most substantial. 
the former; yet Virginia sends twenty-two re-|'This would be to make that Society emphatical- 
presentatives to congress, and Pennsylvania} ly another anda distinct people. 
but twenty-six. Again, the number of white 


with Virginia. 





A distinction 

jmust be made between equality of rights and 
males above the age of twenty-one, was, in| equality of service; some must be called to sta- 
Connecticut, about 60,000; and in South Caro-| tions and services for which others are not 
lina 48,000; yet the latter sends nine repre-| qualified. To encourage the timid in the ex-| 
sentatives to congress, and the former only six.| ercise of their gifts, or to check the rash and} 
‘The states of Georgia and Tennessee, with a| presumptuous, is an act of friendship, not of 
white adult male population of 99,000, send| partiality: an effort to preserve the harmony of 
sixteen representatives; while New Hampshire | society, not an encroachment on the rights of 
and Vermont, with upwards of 100,000, send | its members. 


‘To every duty must be append-| 
only eleven. 


) led the immunities requisite for its due perform-| 
in the other branch of our general govern-| ance. A community in which everv member | 
ment, the federal, not the national principle, | possesses the same share of influence, and moves | 
prevails, and there it is not even pretended that} in the same sphere, cannot exist so long as men 
the number of members has any necessary re-| continue to have diversity of talent, and dif- 
lation to the number of voters. ‘This part of} ferent degrees of experience. The true idea 
our political system puts the doctrine of ma-! of equality is, that every one be left free to find 
jorities completely to the blush, For instance, | his proper level in society, and to rise in influ- 
the number of adult males in New York and ence proportionate to his worth and ability. 
Pennsylvania appears about six thousand more} In all the important decisions of this Society, 
than in the fifteen states, New Hampshire, ) it has always been held essential that the spirit 
Rhode (sland, Connecticut, Vermont, N. Jer-| of truth should be waited for and followed. 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Ss. Carolina, Georgia, | The doctrine is as old as the Society itself, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Illi-| thatthe will of man has no right to exercise an 
nois, and Missouri. ‘These facts are Sati innenee over the proceedings of the church. 
brought forward for the purpose of condemn-|'The Society has always professed to believe 
ing the organization of our government. The} that those who were humbly devoted to the in- 
reasons for this arrangement were judged! timations of the divine will, would be furnished 
sauisfactory when the constitution was adopted. with evidence suflicient to guide them safely 
and it is now too late to pronounce that judg-| in all their movements, particularly in ordering 
ment erroneous. But we readily discover|the concerns of the church. In all difficult 
from this, that the principle of a mere numeri-| and doubtful cases, the judgment of those who 
cal majority does not pervade our general] were in 


repute for wisdom and _ religious 
The principle of majorities is} experience, would naturally be considered| 
however admitted, but it Is a ee eee ot respectful attention: but if at any 
majority, not a mere numerical one. A simi-| time a judgment, carrying the evidence of di-| 
lar remark will apply to the judiciary of the| vine authority, appeared in one of the less ex-| 
Union. as well as to that of our own common- periencs 
wealth. 


government. 


di members, the evidence of truth, not 
The decision of an inferior court,| the character and standing of its advocate, was 
how many soever of the judges may concur | held to be decisive. ‘The doctrine of a go- 
in the principles of it, is liable to be reversed} vernment by simple numerical majorities, was 
y asuperiortribunal. Here, as before, among | never admitted into the Society. ‘The majority | 
those of equal and concurrent authority, the} allowed, was the preponderance of weight and 
majority must decide. But in all these cases! religious feeling, leading to a general concur- 
the design of the law evidently is that wisdom} rence in sentiment, and at least 
and experience, rather than simple numbers,| acquiescence. 
shall turn the scale. It would be a burlesque} majority. 
onthe profession to assert that the decision of 


an universal 
This was their constitutional} 


But in all cases where measures were pro- 
every justice of the peace, or judge of a county| posed, which some might suppose essential to 
court, was entitled to equal respect with the} the welfare of the Society, it has been usual to 
judgment of a Marshall, a Johnson, or a Kent.| exercise a tender regard for the doubts and 
The governing majority must be a legal one.| hesitations of others, and not to press their| 
In every community some principle must be| adoption without general consent. It was 


admitted by which the character and species! always understood that the more active and! 


ardent members should wait till the more pru- 


‘dent and cautious could unite withthem. ‘That 


the movements of society should be made b 
the great body of those who were religiously 
concerned to maintain and promote its testt- 
monies ; and that none should be left behind 
but such disorderly and straggling members as 
served to increase the numbers, but not the 
strength of the community. 

It is certainly a grave inquiry, whether those 
who profess to adhere to the ancient order, 
and to maintain the old establishment, hav: 
ever abandoned this mode of conducting the 
business of the society. Ifthey have, the writer 
of this article would gladly be informed of the 
particulars. A plain matter-of-lact man would 
set more value on a single specific instance: 
which might be confirmed or confuted, than 
upon a thousand general and vague allegations 
which may assume any shape or colour that 
the fancy of the hearers may bestow upor 
them. Puro I acrorum. 


—_— 
SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 


In accordance with our design, we now re 
sume the publication of the information under 
this head, contained in Bates’ Miscellaneous 
The following is taken from 
the number for fifth month last. 


Repository = 


Under this head, I have proposed to give a genera 


view of such transactions as may have a direct rela- 


tion to the present agitated state of our Society, 


| well as the proceedings of the separatists themselves 


The proceedings of our meetings, even when con 
ducted without the least opposition or disturbance, 
are often misrepresented by the disaffected part 
the Society, whether to convert them into causi 
of complaint and separation, the reader will judge 

A communication received from a correspondent 
within the limits of New Garden quarterly meeting, 
will show the measures of separation in the prepar- 
ative, monthly and quarterly meeting at that place. 
A brief account of Short Creek quarter, held at this 
place, the 3d 7thday in this month, together with 
some circumstances of a more individual character, 
may not be altogether unacceptable to our readers. 

In the first place it may be proper to notice, that i: 
consequence of disorders and commotions in some o! 
the quarters—more particularly that of New Garden, 
the meeting tor suflerings in the second month, ap- 


| pointed a committee to visit them, and give such ad- 
|vice,X&c. as might appear necessary, in order, if 


possible, to restore order and harmony among them 
That committee, with a few ex 
Short Creek quarter, (as it had do 


eptions, attends 
ne the others pre- 


viously,) and produced the minute of their appoint- 


ment. They were cordially received by Friends, and 
no objection was made from any quarter. The lat 
Epistle of the same meeting wa ilso read, and the 
satisfaction of the meeting with it expressed. Th 


committee of the quarter, appointed in the I1th 


Lo visit subordinate meetings, nade 


month, g a report 


proposing the appointment, In me nthiy meetings, ot 
standing committees to examine certincates of re- 
moval that may be offered, to ascertain, previous t 
their acceptance, whether they were issued by meet 


‘ ‘ 


ings of Friends, or those of the separatists. lt was 


also recommended that Elders and overseers | 


encouraged to take early opportunities with per 


sons it among t as ministers, to ascertai 
whether the ean be allowed the use of ow meeting 
houses, or permitted to sitin our meetings for disci 
pline. It being the sense of Friends, that the men 


bers of the separate meetings, and those individuals 


from other meetings who have identified theinsels 
with the separatists, cannot be regarded as members 
of the Society or allowed the privileges of members 


All these conclusions were formed with a free ex 
pression of the unity of the meeting, and no opposition 
was nade to any of them. 
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The women’s meeting was also conducted in har-| It is true, the Friend, at the request of the overseer, 
mony, and without disturbance. One circumstance,} did go with him, as a witness of what might be said:} 
however, which took place among them, may deserve | but that this should disqualify him for being clerk of 
a little notice. A female, in the character of a minis-| the meeting, seemed a matter of some surprise. But 
ter, from the state of Delaware, attended their meet-| it was only a pretext. 
ing and presented a certificate. It may also be ob-| A clerk of their ewn party was immediately nomi- 

erved, that she had been silent in the first meeting.| nated, and directed to go to the table, whilst Friends 
‘The certificate appeared designed for an extensive! cautioned them against such violent and disorderly | 
visit, and was without the endorsement of a quar-| proceedings. The individual thus called on as| 
terly meeting. It was understood that she had been| clerk, took the table, (the persons before mentioned | 


which the sophistry and double meaning of the 
Berean are completely laid bare. Indeed, 
the whole defence has been conducted with a 
good humour and acuteness that remind us 
strongly of the memorable chastisement in- 
flicted by Pascal on the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. 


The design of the writer in endeavouring to make 


within the limits of Concord particular meeting some | making room for him,) and opened the meeting for | his readers believe “the terms Christ” and Jesus Christ, 
‘ 1 ; 4 . 7 TT 
time previous to the quarter, visiting the families of} the new sect, amidst great confusion, and contrary to | were variously applied inthe New Testament, I am in- 





those who had thrown off their subordination to the| the well known order of the Society of Friends. 
quarter, and it was currently reported by this class, (To be continued.) 

that she was a member of one of the separate meet- 
These circumstances combined, induced wo- 
men Friends to decline reading her certificate. But 
as they had not had any personal interview with 
her, they did not require her to leave the meeting, 
and though she continued in it, she remained silent. 
On the following morning (first day), previous to 
the hour of meeting, she was waited on by two 
elders and two other Friends, On inquiry, they were 


ings, 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTHL MONTH, 19, 1828. 








informed that she was a member of the New Yearly | shisha Bates Miscellaneous Repository, which 
Meeting, and she in her turn, was informed that she| Contains a very Interesting account of the pro- 
vg 

rhe 


i. | great interest of the subject which has chiefly oc- 


could not be received as a minister amongst us. She) gress of the separation in the West. 
attended the meeting here, but was silent, and the} 

next day passed on within the limits of Short Creel 
Our monthly meeting occurred on 3rd day following, 
but she did not attend it. In thus refraiging from 


weeks, has obliged us to defer the publication 


interrupting our meetings, she certainly deserves} of the narrative contained inthe ninth number 


commendation. She is the first of the new society, | of the Repository. 
who has visited us in that character, and I sincerely We resume it to-day, and shall continue the 
hope that should others follow her steps they may | ‘epublication as we receive the bers fi 

also her example in this respect. Her first meet-| ™PUJMCauON as We receive the numbers trom 
ing at Concord, and her occupying a seat in the Ohio. Our readers will perceive that the sepa- 
quarterly meeting, may be, in some measure, excu-| ration has been conducted much in the same 
sed; from the consideration, that she possibly might \manner as in our yearly meeting, and that 


not have been informed of the settled judgment of Friends in the West have had to endure a full 
Friends in the western country, in regard to the ; ; oa 
: | portion of suffering and abuse. 


separatists. /P h of sullering After copying 
But surely, now that they have organized a so-| from “The Friend”’ the account of Khas Hicks’s 
ciety of their own, set up meetings, adopted rules! sermon at Purchase, Elisha Bates adds these 
and regulations among themselves, and published| remarkable words. 
their doctrines to the world, and that the point is| 
settled that Friends cannot unite with them, if they| “ In presenting to the readers of the Repository, the 
have any just and liberal feelings, they will not dis- | above extract of a letter, stating the doctrines pub- 
regard our rights, and religious privileges, nor be|licly delivered by Elias Hicks, it would naturally be 
willing to disturb our meetings either for worship | expected that some remarks should accompany it. 
or discipline. There is a respect to be observed| And yet, such isthe shocking nature of the language 
among the different societies into which Christen-|and sentiments contained in. it, that comment can 
dom is divided. While each enjoys, within itself,| scarcely present itin a more striking point of view. 
all the privileges that can be desired—none can} But how affecting it is, that any man, in the profes- 
claim the right to break in upon the privileges of|sion of a minister of the gospel, should attempt to 
others, and in an especial manner, as relates to | break down that great safeguard of virtue, and 
their religious meetings. | source of consolation—a belief in a future state ! But 
In the progress of the principles of Elias Hicks,| I am fully poronaded that a disbelief in a Stare state 
: : oe -| of existence, is not confined to Elias Hicks alone. 
in several parts of this section of country, a spirit of | Mecides the decided beattan tue Gis a : 
dissension and discord has been. sorrowfully made | P®S!€es the decided bearing towards this doctrine, 
manifest. And as this dissension has now resulted 
ina separation from the Society of Friends, and the 


the most eminent preachers of the New Doctrines, 
setting up of meetings on the part of the seceders, it a made distinet avowals of the kind. 1, myself, 

. ; . 1eard a female minister of this class, more than seven 
scems proper to give some account of those meetings. # Sadie “tei alltaain at Mii idles: tina 

For some time past, at the different preparative, a ae ee ere ae rn a Pp aan o- 
monthly, and quarterly meetings, they have mani-| vad no map a Se to aon 
tested their disunity with Friends—with the advice what was beyond the grave!! And a little less than 
of the yearly meeting—and with the meeting for 
sufferings in a particular manner. Their treatment 
of ministering Friends who have come among us, in 
the love of the gospel, has not only been disorderly 
but rude. 

At the preparative meeting at New Garden, the 
17th of the 4th month last, a scene of great disorder 
took place. It was discovered, before the meeting 
gathered, that a number of the followers of Elias} 


the books opened. 
a state of retribution after death. 


2 , > . hb] 
on Friends’ ground, in which it is believed they came sunk below the brute creation! 


to the conclusion to have the rule and sway in the 
meeting. 


the table to transact the business of the meeting, but | with success and vigour. 


party : one of whom put forth his hand to keep the} ; ‘ 
; ; Borer , |in orde 
clerk off. At the same time one of their number ob-} 





We have just received the tenth number of| #24 offices which belong to Christ. 


cupied this department of our journal for several 


which is to be discovered in the Berean—many of 


four years ago, | heard another individual, not less 
celebrated, declare, that it was in vain io be looking to 
a God, sitting upon a throne, and -beyond the grave— 
that at this present moment the judgment was set and 


* Thus the way has been preparing for years, for 
the public and bold denial of a future judgment and 


But what shall 
we say of the application of the sacred, awful name 


licks collected in an old meeting house that stood |of heaven, to astate of depravity, in which man is 


The defence of the doctrines of Friends, 
After the shutters were closed, the clerk went to| against the assaults of the Berean, is continued 
Although we intend 
found the seat occupied by two of the disaffected) to continue the republication of this defence, 
r to expose the true character of the 


jected to the regularly appointed clerk, charging him | Berean, we are tempted to forestall the regu- 
with having “ gone with one of the overseers, to visit lar appearance of a part, by giving at the pre- 
one of them” (who had been brought under dealing). |sent time the following pertinent extracts, in 


duced to think, was to avoid the force of those abun- 
dant testimonies which maintain the attributes and 
offices of Jesus Christ, and, at the same time, to use 
that sacred name in a manner to induce the simple 
\to believe that he did not deny that He who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered death without 
ithe gates of Jerusalem, was the “ Saviour” who 
should “save his people from their sins.” And yet 
it is clear that he denies to Jesus those attributes 
On the ground 
| which he takes, I do not see that an absolute denial, 
that there ever was such a being as Jesus of Naza- 
reth, would in the least degree attect his doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. In order to establish his doc- 
trine, he lays down two propositions in the article 
now under notice, “ 1. The Saviour of mankind, the 
true Christ, or that power or principle which created 
| all things—which upholds all things—and preserves, 
saves, and redeems the human soul from sin and its 
consequences—prepares and fits it for the heavenly 
state, is, and bas been the same in all ages of the 
world, is a unit, or undivided, and:is only another 
name for the Spirit of God.” 

“ 2. This one God is the Saviour of men.” Page 
242. Now, in this creed, is there any thing to which 
a deist might not subscribe? Might not a man go 
the whole length of this declaration of belief, and at 
the same time absolutely believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was an impostor, or that the whole account of 
his life, &c. was a forgery? 

To support these propositions, the writer fills not 
quite a column with short quotations to prove that 
there is but one God, who is the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour. But all this is perfectly gratuitous—proving 
what nobody denies. ‘The question is not whether 
one, or two, or three propositions could not be so 
framed, as that Christians, Jews, Mahommedans, 
and Deists might admit their truth—but whether 
such propositions can be said to embrace the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity? Is it possible that 
the divinity of Christ can be set forth in any form of 
words to which a man might honestly subscribe, and 
at the same time believe that Jesus of Nazareth was 
an impostor—or even deny that there was such a 
man—that the testimonies of the evangelists and 
apostles are all forgeries ? 

By pursuing the series of essays of this writer 
against the doctrines of Friends, it will be seen what 
character he assigns the Lord Jesus. This I con- 
ceive the more necessary, as he has laboured indefa- 
tigably to maintain a particular doctrine—that Je- 
sus Christ was a mere fallible man—denies it when 
charged upon him—then plods along in the same 
old strain of maintaining the doctrine, and so on. 
Those who have embraced the doctrine which he so 
carefully inculcates, will take no offence at this de- 
nial, when they know it is calculated to promote 
their cause—and he who is not prepared t6 receive 
the doctrine itself, may be thus thrown off his guard, 
and induced to pursue the train of sophistical rea- 
soning, without discovering the result to which it 
leads him, until he actually arrives at it: and all his 
former scruples against the doctrines of infidelity are 
removed before he is aware of it: and while he is 
persuaded that no attack is intended to be made on 
his Christian principles. 




























We further learn from the present number 
of the Repository, that Plainfield monthly 
meeting, a branch of Still Water quarterly 
meeting in Ohio, and that Blue River monthly 


that name in Indiana, have been laid down by 
their respective quarterly meetings. 


meeting, belonging to the quarterly meeting of 
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